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OF THE TRADE 


VoL. IV. 


Immigration Restriction as a Necessity. 
By HENRY WHITE. 


Although there are those who maintain that our 
social ills have little to do with the subject of im- 
migration, who can watch the large and continual 
influx of European population without apprehen- 
sion? 

It requires no profound knowledge of affairs to 
understand that the character of those who make 
their home among us is stamped upon the commu- 
nity, and that a large number of persons migrating 
to another locality, not alone to strange lands, 
must even suffer much distress themselves and en- 
tail hardship upon those among whom they settle. 
This result is intensified very acutely where there 
are already many resident workers without em- 
ployment, and where business and industries are 
unsettled. It is argued that there is always room 
for the industrious and hardy stranger, that they 
soon become self-supporting and produce wealth 
also for others. This is undoubtedly true under 
favorable conditions as in the earlier history of our 
country when productive lands were free or cheap 
and very little capital was necessary in order to 
become independent producers or to engage in 
trade. It was then that our country was joyfully 
proclaimed ‘ta refuge for the oppressed of all na- 
tions.”” However if this generousinvitation would 
have been responded to it would have become nec- 
essary to shut off the invading millions. The 
word “oppressed” in this instance is also capable 
of a narrow and a wide construction. 

During the past half century a great change has 
taken place, which necessitates also a change of 
policy in regard toimmigration. The independent 
farmer and mechanic is now the exception. Farm- 
ing, to pay, must be carried on extensively with 
improved machinery, and the market prices for his 
goods are fixed by stock manipulators many miles 
away. The mechanic has become a factory hand, 
‘*a cog in the wheel.”” Thatindefinite, but potent 
thing, called “supply and demand” determines 
prices and wages. Production has increased many 
fold, but the consuming power of the people which 
represents mainly wages, is not sufficient to buy 
what has been made, hence overproduction (?), 
business stagnation ; a lack of balance somewhere. 
To admit, at least for the present, into this country 
multitudes of persons, without resources of any 
kind and certainly without means of employment, 
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intensifies the disturbance and invites disaster. 
The struggles of the wage workers for a higher 
living, for more independence, for greater oppor- 
tunities is rendered more desperate by the constant 
addition of others more helpless than themselves, 
having no understanding of affairs, and who, ac- 
customed to lower standards of living, make possi- 
ble the sweat-shop and the slums. 

It may be true that if the line was drawn before 
we or our ancestors came here many of us might 
now be numbered among Europe’s proletariat, but 
thatis no valid reason why we, who have struggled 
to build our homes here, are not justified in guard- 
ing ourselves against being overwhelmed by the 
hapless wanderer from other shores, many of 
whom are led to break up their homes through the 
allurements of the steamship agents and others 
who profit through such distress. Immigration has 
proven profitable to large corporations involved in 
a dispute with employes, as, for instance, in the 
notable case of the replacing of the independent 
and intelilgent Welsh and English coal miners of 
Pennsylvania by the Huns and Slavs. 

There is another question involved in this sub- 
ject: The people here must remain and face the 
situation, and why should not those who flee from 
their mother country also remain to fight for bet- 
ter conditions at home. As long as America is held 
before their eyes as a place of refuge, what hope is 
there for reformation in their own country? In 
Italy, for instance, the organized working people 
are trying to discourage emigration for this very 
reason. Antonio Rubinocci, the secretary of the 
Federation of Labor of Italy, recently wrote a let- 
ter to Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, in which he says: 

‘*Ttaly possesses but a single virtue—her beau- 
ties. But, as the stomachs of its millions of inhab- 
itants cannot be filled with sunshine and its beauti- 
ful views, our government encourages emigration, 
and tries ever to keep the servile state of mind 
among the population, in order to avoid the trou- 
bles it creates, and thrusts them On other govern- 
ments. From our government, then, there is no 
hope. On the contrary, all hope lies in the organ- 
ization and brotherhood of the working people. 
With such faith in our hearts we mean to dissuade 
from emigration those unhappy people who may be 
led to dream to find in far off countries a great 
welfare and fortune, but owing to the ignorance of 
language and the difference in manner of working 
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and many other causes, find only disappointment 
and suffering, and are compelled to work for their 
subsistence and become the slaves of avaricious 
employers, thus injuring their own interest and 
those of their fellow-laborers of your country.” 

These few expressive lines contain a whole lec- 
ture on the immigration question, and from the 
point of view of an Italian trade unionist. 

In advocating immigration restriction I do not in 
any manner sympathize with the narrow-minded, 
know-nothing spirit, which formerly characterized 
this agitation, but I do maintain that we are justi- 
fied at present, as a matter of self preservation, to 
at least so sift or restrict the immigration that 
those who do arrive at least come up to the aver- 
age standard of intelligence, education, and morals, 
and also to come with sufficient means to enable 
them to remain independent for a reasonable while, 
particularly those who come to settle upon our un- 
used lands, which also requires means, 

We have already established the principle of re- 
striction to the extent of excluding the criminal, 
the insane and the pauper elements, and working 
people brought here under contract. We never 
hear of any one advocating the abolition of these 
restrictions, but whenever an effort is made to ex- 
tend the restriction so as to keep out the poorest 
quality of immigrants, a hue and cry is raised 
against it, particularly by those who have every- 
thing to gain by arise in land values and cheap, 
servile, degraded labor. 

The power of trade unions depends largely upon 
their ability to restrict and regulate the supply of 
labor in order that better conditions may be com- 
manded, and trade unionists above all others 
should welcome immigration restriction and help 
to stave off this increased downward pressure 
brought to bear upon the labor market. 

Now, what constitutes undesirable immigration ? 
This is a great question, but we can at least agree 
that immigrants who are devoid of evena primary 
education in their national language are the most 
helpless in a strange country and are without the 
ambitions and ideals of the better educated. 

Wespend many millions annually for educational 
purposes and regard ignorance or illiteracy as a 
disease to be cured. We bar out some of the phys- 
ically unfit, why not the mentally unfit? It isan 
invariable rule that nations having the lowest 
standard of education are the lowest in the scale of 
civilization, and the most submissive to injustice 
and oppression. Contrast the difference between 
the countries of Northwestern and Central Europe 
to the Eastern and Southern and you will find this 
exemplified. What makes the wholesale immigra- 
tion pa»ticularly alarming at this time is that the 
tide has changed from the former countries to the 
latter. The hardy, independent and intelligent 
people who came from England, France, Ireland, 
Scandinavia, Holland, Denmark and Belgium and 
settled upon the wild lands and built independent 


communities, are giving away to those who re- 
main in the big cities, are added to the slum popu- 
lation, and remain in even greater darkness than 
before. 

The official statistics of the Immigration Depart- 
ment are much more interesting than tabulated 
figures usually are, and they present arguments 
upon the subject requiring very little elaboration. 
The following table shows very compactly the na- 
tionality changes in the immigration to the United 
States which have just been dealt with above : 


Immigrants from) Immigrants from 
Austria-Hungary,| United Kingdom, 
Italy, Poland,and| France, Germany, 
Russia. and Scandinavia, 


|Per cent. 
| of total. 


Per cent. 


of total. Number. 


Number. 


3,515 0.9 73.8 
36,812 8.5 
71,734 
124,781 
1,873 
222,020 
250,967 i 
; satan 188, 149 2. 212,169 
_ SES 122,834 12.4 137,217 


* Cholera year, + Panic year, 


The following table shows the percentages of 
illiterates, by nationalities, arranged in the order 
of their percentages : 


Percent- 
age of il- 
literates 
in total 
immigra- immigra- 
tion from tien from 
each each 
country. country. 


Percent- 
age of il-| 
lite rates 
in total 


Nationalities. Nationalities, 


Por tanga, ....c.cccsescss 7.3 Spain. 
Italy di 52.0% Ireland ... 
Galicia and Buko- =n 
IID ncansusccnentenece im, France(including 
Poland a i Corsica, )..... 
Hungary ..........20.. : England a 
Russia (proper) Netherlands ....... 
Other Austria...... ; Scotland. ..........+ 
Germany 
Norway 
Sweden 


(g== 


—toe 


Roumania . 
Belgium... 
Turkey in Europe. 7 
| _ _eEASESS Ae Denmark 
Bohemia and Mo- 

a ee 


The following shows the distribution of the 
foreign-born population for the past five decades, 
and the destination of immigrants of the last 
three years: 


Distribution of the foreign-born 


Geographical population, 


division. <r" 
18”. | 1860, 1870. 1880. 


Per ct. | Per ct. .| Per. ct. 
North Atlantic.......... 59.06 18.00 45. 42.13 
South Atlantic 4.67 3.98 § 
North Central ............) 28.98 
South Central ........... 6.09 5. 
Co 1.20 4.32 





Total 100 | 100 
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| Distribution 
Destination of im- of white 
migrants. foreign-born 
Geographical in 1890, 
division, ; ceatnielalics 
1893. 1804, | 1895, | Pau- | Crimi- 


pers. | nals, 


| | 
Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. | Per ct. 
North Atlantic 65.36 . 74.66 51. 56.36 
South Atlantic + 25 3.1 
North Central ... 
South Central ... 
Western 





Total 100 | 100 | 100 





Massachusetts...) 812) % 11.61 | 7.74) 12.06 


The foregoing table illustrates the tendency of 
the foreign-born element to remain in the more 
densely populated States. A comparison of the 
different divisions shows that in the North and 
South Atlantic and South Central divisions there 
has been a slight falling off, while in Massachusetts 
there has been a steady, though slight, increase. 
A glance at the destination of immigrants for the 
last three years shows that, more than one-half of 
all immigrants coming to this country settled in 
the North Atlantic division, and that in the last 
year the number rose to the extent of 74.66 per 
cent. Going a step farther, we find that in 1893 
71.84 per cent., and in 1895 76.08 per cent. of all 
immigrants settled in five States. 

It was in view of these facts that Senator Lodge 
proposed the illiteracy test in his bill which was 
passed by Congress, vetoed by President Cleve- 
land, and afterwards repassed over his veto by the 
House on the last day of the session, but there was 
not sufficient time remaining for it to have passed 
the Senate before adjournment. The bill, although 
very lenient in its provisions, would, it is claimed 
by its author, debar a large percentage of the im- 
migrants. 

Thus the measure was for the time being frus- 
trated by an exceedingly narrow margin. I re- 
gard the President’s objections as a good argument 
for the bill and a tribute to its worth. Among the 
reasons given for the veto, he said : 

‘*In my opinion it is infinitely more safe to ad- 
mit 100,000 immigrants who, though unable to read 
or write, than to admit one of those unruly agita- 
tors and enemies of Governmental control who 
cannot only read and write, but delight in arous- 
ing, by inflammatory speech, the illiterate and 
peacefully inclined to discontent and tumult. Vi- 
olence and disorder do not originate with illiterate 
laborers. They are the victims of the educated 
agitator.’ 

In other words, this means that it is better to 
have a servile population than a few educated agi- 
tators, because they may make the ruling powers 
feel less secure. It is not claimed that the Immi- 
gration Bill which he vetoed would induce “ edu- 
cated agitators’ to come. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, the ‘educated 
agitator” is an American product and illiterate 


people are the last to be aroused by those who 
delight in arousing by inflammatory speech. 
Probably the expresident would like to have 
signed a bill for the suppression of “ educated 
agitators’? which would have included men like 
Patrick Henry, Washington, Jefferson, Phillips, 
Garrison, and Lincoln, or foreign agitators like 
Paine, Lafayette, and Pulaski. The infamous 
Russian Extradition Treaty so promptly approved 
by Cleveland, represents a method of keeping out 
the dangerons agitator accused of fighting in- 
justice and tyranny at home and compelled to 
flee to a hospitable abode. It was persons of such 
qualities who settled the American colonies and 
yet Cleveland and his kind would deny them ad- 
mission and even deliver them up while extending 
a welcome to the ignorant and servile. Ignorance 
makes possible oppression. A republic must con- 
quer ignorance or be conquered by it. Barring 
out the illiterate stranger is one way of raising the 
standard of education. 

There are, no doubt, many excellent persons 
who are uneducated or illiterate, but dealing with 
the affairs of a nation we cannot afford to allow 
exceptions to weigh as against the general welfare 
or anarchy would result. In the matter of educa- 
tion drastic measures are required. The worthy 
uneducated should be made to feel the disad- 
vantage of a lack of education. 

The educational test for immigrants would, in 
addition to the advantage given to labor, put a 
premium upon education and become a means of 
stimulating and spreading that general enlighten- 
ment which alone can free mankind from the 
fetters of the past—the follies and injustices of the 
present. 


The Eight-Hour Work Day. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement and Influences Discussed.* 
IV. 
BY SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HOW WOULD THE EIGHT-HOUR WORKDAY READ- 
JUST ITSELF; THAT IS, HOW WOULD BUSINESS 
READJUST ITSELF TO THE CHANGE IN THE HOURS 
OF LABOR? 


To answer this question one might nonchalantly 
point to the past and say that inasmuch as in 
the early days of our present methods of produc- 
tion by machinery, new tools and new inventions, 
the reduction of the hours of labor has gone on 
from early morn to late at night, and when re- 
duced to twelve hours a day, from twelve to 
eleven, from eleven to ten, from ten to nine hours 
a day, and that business in each instance has easily 
adjusted itself to the altered conditions resulting 
therefrom ; that inasmuch as none but beneficial 
results have followed in the wake of the movement 
to reduce the daily hours of labor, so will business 


* Written for the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State 
of Michigan. 
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easily adjust itself to our present demand for an 
eight-hour workday. 

But it is apprehended that this will not be all 
satisfying and will require a further answer; 
hence, before this matter is further presented, it 
will be necessary to refer to past movements and 
note their results. 

For nearly a century the hours of labor of the 
workers have continually tended lower. Each step 
in that direction has been either the precursor or 
has been followed by the introduction of new ma- 
chinery, new inventions, new tools of labor, new, 
easier, cheaper and better methods of production. 
The pace with which the hours of labor have been 
reduced isa safe measure of determining the rapid- 
ity with which the other above named results 
have followed. 

In the early days of the century, custom, tradi- 
tion, kept the employers of labor in old ruts, the 
day of rapid development had not yet set in, the 
mind of man had not yet adapted itself to expect 
and to inaugurate phenomenal changes that would 
more resemble a human economic kaleidoscope 
than a mere alteration from hand or primitive 
labor to the highest and most concentrated agen- 
cies of production and distribution. It was, there- 
fore, that in the absence of the general introduc- 
tion of the latest forces of wealth producing 
methods that the necessity for the movement for a 
shorter workday had not made itself so manifest, 
and was not so frequently inaugurated. But as 
time went on and the old gave way to the new, 
the movement gained momentum, and we there- 
fore see that the greatest efforts of labor and of 
labor organizations are concentrated upon this all 
prevailing, all absorbing question. 

No one for a moment imagines that the eight- 
hour workday will be generally enforced upon a 
given moment, although that business could and 
would easily adjust itself to the radical and simul- 
taneous change there should be no doubt. 

Before 1884 the Cigarmakers Union members 
and nonunionists in the United States worked as 
many hours as their inclinations or forced circum- 
stances compelled ; in 1884 they were set at a max- 
imum of ten hours per day; in 1886 within four 
months after the resolution to that effect was ap- 
proved by the journeymen, the eight-hour day was 
the universal rule, and has been so to this day, to 
the advantage of all concerned. 

As the result of the general movement of May 1, 
1886, more than 250,000 workers secured the eight- 
hour day, and a million of others gained a shorter 
work day,* yet business easily adjusted itself to 
the new conditions; in fact, a period of general 
business prosperity ensued. 

In 1889 a movement was started looking to the 


*As aresult of the movement of May 1, 1886, street and 
steam railway employes, bakers, tailors, garment workers 
and other workers (generally unskilled), too numerous to 
mention, who before worked 14, 16, and in many instances 
18 hours a day had their hours generally reduced to 12 and 
are now 10 or less. 
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enforcement of the eight-hour workday, May 1, 
1890, among the carpenters of the country, the net 
result of which was among carpenters, among 
whom ten hours was the rule and nine the excep- 
tion. After the date named 46,197 had secured the 
eight-hour workday and nearly the entire remain- 
der of that craft gained the nine-hour day, and 
and since then the eight-hour day is the general 
rule in all of the building trades of large cities, and 
nine hours elsewhere. Does any master builder 
decry the new rule now? Does that vast interest 
now claim that business has not adjusted itself 
to the shorter workday? Certain it is that the 
‘*Master Builders Association” is on record testi- 
fying to the mutual benefit of the measure and 
urging its general adoption. 

In the Government works of the United States 
the eight-hour day is the rule. The English, Ger- 
man and Russian governments have recently made 
experiments in reducing the hours of labor to eight 
per day in some departments and retaining the old 
ten-hour system in other departments of the same 
line of work. With one accord the officials all tes- 
tify to the advantage and benefit of the change and 
propose at no distant day to generally introduce 
it. Employers of labor in the United States or of 
any other country who have the eight-hour system 
of labor all bear testimony to the general good re- 
sulting from thechange. If the results were differ- 
ent, if business did not easily and readily adjust 
itself to the change to an eight-hour work day, is 
it not strange that there is no body of employers 
(and the writer does not know of a single case) 
which has ever given the system a fair trial, say of 
one year, which would ever return to the old re- 
gime of a nine-hour or a longer workday. 

No one appreciates more than I the fact that 
there is no “‘sentiment’’ in business, and that 
therefore, for the purpose of this article at least, it 
must be argued from the standpoint of business 
and its effect on business. Yet it may be reason- 
ably asked whether any person who has not bid- 
den adieu to his senses really believes that the 
world would stand idly by and witness the sad 
havoc played with myriads of human beings by 
modern industry conducted on ‘business princi- 
ples,” simply in the interest of a comparative few 
and to the detriment of the great mass of man- 
kind. 

Every one who thinks at all rationally admits 
that at some time early or in the remote future a 
change, yes, a radical change, must and will take 
place in the economy of life. The only questions 
of difference are as to when and how the change 
will be brought about. With the first question of 
time we have at present no concern, but with the 
second it is our bounden duty to reckon. Reform 
saved England, revolution saved France from re- 
action and slavery. Iam sure that none can ac- 
cuse me of being a pessimist, a ‘“‘ calamity howler” 
or an alarmist, yet Iam thoroughly convinced that 
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modern society is presented with the same alter- 
native. 

The organized labor movement presents a rea- 
sonable and gradual method for the peaceful solu- 
tion of this great problem, this great question 
which will not down until it is finally settled by 
the full installation of man into his natural right, 
his full estate, or by his retrogression, involving 
the degradation of man, the destruction of civili- 
zation. Iam not pessimistic enough to believe that 
the latter will be the outcome. I have too much 
faith in the sterling character, the integrity, the 
manhood, the independence instilled into the 
masses by the achievements of the labor move- 
ment to for even a moment doubt that the future 
will be a brighter, a happier and a nobler one than 
has yet dawned upon the earth. 

Business is timid. It seldom ventures except 
upon trodden paths. Labor’s proposition for a 
shorter workday is now met by the same opposi- 
tion against which previous movements in the 
same direction had to contend. It can only be 
proven that an eight-hour workday means greater 
and a more general prosperity when it is intro- 
duced. There are few who can be induced to make 
the experiment except by the power exerted by 
the organization of the workers. 

The propositions of labor do not introduce arbi- 
trary or new principles into society, yet they are 
opposed by the capitalists, economists (false econ- 
omists would be more appropriate) and statesmen. 
The first insist that the business cannot pay the in- 
creased cost of labor; the second asserts that 
prices of the finished product will be increased, 
and the third hides himself behind the plea that it 
is against the interests of society. Thatall history 
proves their premises false and their reasoning 
pure sophistry counts as nothing with them. Dem- 
onstrate that our life and progress in industry 
and commerce is the living proof of the truth of 
labor’s claim, that their thesis is baseless, and they 
go on in the same lines with perhaps greater te- 
nacity asif they would declare: ‘‘So much the 
worse for the facts of history.’’ 

It may be true that business might suffer and 
prices of the finished product rise, if an increase 
in wages would bring about no change in the mode 
of life or standard of living of the workers. That is, 
where an increase in wages would all be hoarded. 
But a permanent increase in wages is only possi- 
ble by the advanced and improved standard of life 
of the workers which necessarily makes them 
larger consumers ; hence, a larger market; hence, 
greater and more improved methods and reduced 
cost of production, and consequently lower prices. 

As to the influence of a shorter workday upon 
society, we need to view the vast number of idle 
men and women of our country, the misery, 
squalor and degradation into which countless 
thousands of them have sunk and are sinking, and 
ask ourselves if it is not high time that so far as 


law can affect the labor of the ‘‘ Nation’s wards’? — 
the women and children—the hours of labor should 
be limited and regulated; and that so far as 
governmental power and influence can be exerted, 
it should be upon the side of those who are the 
bone and sinew, the foundation and the main- 
spring of a country’s greatness, prosperity and 
progress. Certainly, if long hours and low wages 
were the cause of progress, of the industrial and 
commercial success of a nation, China would stand 
at the head of civilization. As the standard of 
life of the workers rise, vice and crime diminish, 
and the inverse of this proposition is also beyond 
dispute. Hence, wise statesmanship should dic- 
tate a course which will tend to a higher life, only 
possible by a higher standard of life secured by a 
reduction in the hours of labor. 

Legislation and the movement of labor for re- 
duced hours of labor have yielded better results 
socially, economically, morally and _ politically 
than any other species of legislation and action 
known to human experience. The couplet is as 
appropriate to-day as when first written : 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

The movement to reduce the workday to eight 
hours will undoubtedly be inaugurated. It is an 
universal demand; some people, some industries 
are nearer its achievement than others, but come 
it must, and when it does, business will readily 
and easily adjust itself to it, for it is the movement 
of the many, by the many, in the interest of all. 


[To be continued. } 


A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 
System on Municipal Works. 


No. VI. 


BY J. R. COMMONS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

[The writer would be glad to receive further information 
on this subject from the readers of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST in various cities.] 

Skilled labor, both in London and Denver is paid 
for at the trade union prices. This means, of course, 
the wages agreed upon by the unions with private 
employers of the locality. 

In public employment, as far as hours and wages 
are concerned, common labor, of course, gains 
more relatively than organized labor. In Denver, 
the hours of labor were uniformly eight for both 
skilled and unskilled, while under contractors it 
had been eight for skilled and ten for unskilled. 
The wages, too, of the unskilled laborers on the 
basis of time were 30 per cent. higher than the 
current demoralized wages, and from 5 to 30 per 
cent. higher than those paid by previous con- 
tractors on the same work before the depression 
setin. Whereas contractors paid for common labor 
$1.75 a day often hours, the city paid for the greater 
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part of such work $1.75 a day of eight hours, and 
about one-sixth of this labor was paid $2 a day of 
eight hours. 

On the other hand, skilled labor was not paid as 
high as had been by private contractors. Foremen 
whom the city paid $3.33 for eight hours had re- 
ceived $10 for eight hours from contractors three 
years before. Stone masons who received $4 had 
received $7. Apparently the effect of municipal 
employment is to more nearly equalize the earn- 
ings of all laborers by raising the minimum of the 
lowest and depressing the maximum of the highest. 
At the same time it must be remembered that in 
both the day labor and the contract system the 
union rate was paid, and that if the union rate had 
been higher at the time of the depression the city 
would have paid higher than it did. The city 


comparing the cost of contract and day work, the 
character of the construction and the relative 
employment of skilled and unskilled laborers must 
always be carefully considered. 

The Massachusetts report shows (pp. 34-42) that 
in practically all the cities which furnish informa- 
tion the wages in city employment are consider- 
ably higher than that in the employment of 
contractors. Where cities like Boston pay $2 per 
day of nine hours, contractors pay $1.25 and $1.30 
for ten hours. In Indianapolis the city pays 
$1.40 for eight hours, contractors $1.25 to $1.75 for 
ten hours. Only in a few cities like Buffalo and 
Philadelphia, where city ordinance requires con- 
tractors to pay the same rate as does the city, are 
the wages the same. It is believed, however, says 
the report, that ‘contract wages reported are only 











DELGANY SEWER, DENVER, COL., CONSTRUCTED BY DAY LABOR, 


actually paid two and two-and-a-half times as much 
for skilled as for unskilled labor. 

These facts largely explain the disproportion 
shown above between the saving of 25 per cent. by 
day labor on the Denver sewer, and the excess of 
4.25 per cent.on the Woburn sewers. The Den- 
ver sewer was brick construction, and unskilled 
labor constituted but 17.7 per cent. of the total ex- 
pense. (Total cost, section I, $49,251, unskilled la- 
bor, $9,788.55.) Consequently an increase of 28 per 
cent. in the day wages of that class of work- 
men represented an increase of only 4 per cent. 
in the cost of the entire undertaking. But 
the Woburn sewers were pipe, and the unskilled 
labor was 65 per cent. of the total cost, so that an 
increase of 30 per cent. in wages stood for an 
increase of 19 per cent. in the total expense. In 


approximately correct and in all probability ex- 
ceed the actual rates paid,” seeing that contractors 
are ‘‘not obliged to disclose the rate of wages 
paid, and if these wages are very low, it is natural 
that there should be a disinclination on the part of 
contractors to answer inquiries upon the subject. 
In some cases of public contract work it is claimed 
that wages ostensibly paid the laborers are not 
finally paid in full’’ (p. 35). 

In Syracuse, city employment is $1.50 a day for 
eight and one-half hours, while private contractors, 
by evading the eight-hour law and contracting for 
labor by the hour instead of by the day, are able 
to get common labor at $1.25 for ten hours, and 
very often at $1 per day. 

These higher wages paid to resident labor, says 
the Massachusetts report, place the city at a dis- 
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advantage, judged from a purely financial point of 
view. ‘The city is obliged to pay from 25 to 40 
per cent. higher wages in many instances, and 
obtains therefore an hour’s less work” (p. 42). 
‘‘There can be no question,’ says Mr. H. H. Carter, 
formerly superintendent of streets in Boston, ‘‘so 
far as ordinary work in general is concerned, that 
the contractor can hire men for $1.25 and $1.30 a 
day and do work for less than the municipal author- 
ities who pay $2 aday.’”’ Mr. Perkins, of the State 
Highway Commission, asserts that ‘there is not a 
town in Massachusetts at the present time, I sup- 
pose, that would pay $1.25 (i. e. as low as that), 
and some of the contractors pay ninety cents a 
day. There isn’t a town that we know of so far 
that is paying less than $1.50. They are paying 
from $1.50 to $2 a day ”’ (p. 39). 

Regarding these higher wages and shorter hours 
in city employment two questions must be an- 
swered: First, are high wages and short working 
day compensated by the greater energy and pro- 
ductive power on the part of the laborers, and by 
the saving of the profit which would otherwise go 
to the contractor ; and, second, can the city afford 
to have its citizens compelled to work for less than 
a fair American wage? 

The first question will be considered here, and 
the second toward the close of this paper. We 
have already shown that apart from politics the 
money cost of the day labor system, taking all the 
factors into account, is in most cases no more, or 
even less, than the contractsystem. Higher wages, 
within fair limits, bring increased efficiency. The 
city engineer of Brockton said (p. 39): ‘‘Take able- 
bodied men, and I would be willing to pay over $2 
for some of them, because they are worth it. I 
would be willing to make a standard of $2 a day, 
and if I had my way here I would use men and give 
them what I thought they were worth. If a man 
is worth $3 a day I would give him that.” 

It would appear from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration that the best results are received not 
by a fixed rate of wages for a given class of labor, 
established by ordinance or law, but by a fixed 


minimum above which the wages to be paid are 
left to the discretion of the department chiefs. ‘In 
Springfield,” says the superintendent of streets, 
“we commence with $1.50 as a standard, and we 
try, so faras is safe, to pay a man what he is worth. 
Some of the men get $1.60, $1.65, $1.75, and so on.”’ 

It would be necessary to establish a minimum by 
law or ordinance, else the conditions of public work 
and wages would be crowded down, as was formerly 
the case in London and English cities, to the level 
of private competitive work. 

I do not maintain, taking the rate of wages into 
account, that in all cases the day labor system 
is cheaper to the city from a narrow financial 
point of view. The opinions of experts be- 
fore the Massachusetts board generally agree 
that with the same wages the city can do its 
work cheaper than contractors. But many of 
them hold that with higher wages the cost 
would be greater. (It must be remembered, 
however, that in Massachusetts there is a much 
greater difference between municipal wages and 


contract wages than in other States.) Notwith- 
standing the evidence already presented in this 
and showing the cheaper cost of construction 

y the city it must be allowed that exceptions will 
occur where the higher wages of city employment 
would overbalance its greater economies. Such an 
outcome, however, would only occur in a city like 
Boston where the city’s wages are nearly double 
the amount paid by contractors. Usually it would 
not be expected that city employment would raise 
the lowest class of wages more than 50 per cent., 
and with such an increase occurring only with a 
small proportion of the entire expense of public 
work the aggregate increase would be but slight. 
For example, in the Denver sewer construction 
whose total cost was $49,251, unskilled laborers and 
helpers were employed only to the extent of 
$9,788.55, the balance being paid for material and 
skilled labor. The unskilled labor incurred, there- 
fore, but 17.7 per cent. of the total expense, 
and the increase of 30 per cent. in the day 
wages of that class of workmen caused therefore 
an increase of only 4 per cent. in the cost of the 
entire undertaking. 

This leads us to the second of the questions 
indicated above. Can the city afford to have its 
citizens compelled to work for less than a fair 
American wage? The answer to this question in- 
volves two considerations ; first, regularity of em- 
ployment, and second, the standard of living. 

Far more important to workingmen of all classes 
than high wages and short hours is regularity of 
employment. Itisir this particular that the strong- 
est cims can be made for the day labor system. 
Says Mr. Webb, of the London County Council 
(Testimony before the Royal Commission, 4393), 
“The municipality can arrange its work so as to 
dovetail in with the experienced irregularity of 
private employment; that is to say, that they 
should endeavor, as far as possible, to get all their 
work done in the winter, because other employers 
for various reasons, diminish the amount of work 
that is done in the winter. The expense is not so 
great at that time when every one else is not trying 
to have the same work done. And, indeed, in 
extreme lack of employment, instead of dispens- 
ing charity the city ought to anticipate the work 
which it wants done.” 

John Burns, also a member of the London County 
Council, said in a Denver interview regarding the 
London experience, (Municipality and County, 


- Jan., 1895, p. 79); ‘* All our work is done by day la- 


bor. We have nocontract system and we find this 
plan works admirably in adjusting the 4 
labor problem. The method employed in London 
has done much to settle labor questions. As you 
all know, in the summer time, when climatic con- 
ditions are most favorable, most of the private 
building and construction work is done, and the 
bulk of laboring men are employed. When winter 
sets in, our climate being somewhat milder than 
yours, we start our public improvements, and to 
the men who have been thrown out of work by the 
cessation of private works we give employment, 
thus furnishing work for practically the entire 
year. Instead of giving charity to a man, we give 
him work, and if he will not work, he is fit only for 
the jail or the lunatic asylum.” 

In Denver the public sewer construction was 
undertaken primarily to furnish work for the un- 
employed in winter, and its success financially to 
the city was only secondary to its benefits to the 
working people. It served to keep up wages, and 
to provide a living at a time when both industrial 
panic and winter weather were making the con- 
dition of the laborers intolerable. 

{To be continued. | 
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A BRIGHTER HORIZON. 


No matter what movement for reform or re- 
lief is inaugurated, it is bound to meet with 
opposition from the ignorant and the ava- 
ricious. The effort of the workers to secure a 
reduction in the hours of labor is no exception 
to this rule. 

On the one hand, we encounter the ignor- 
ance of many workers themselves, who imagine 
that no effort they can put forth can be sue- 
cessful against what they believe to be the 
‘tall-mighty’’ power of the capitalists who 
oppose the movement. On the other hand, we 
see others who regard the movement for the 
shorter workday as futile and not worth the 
making. Then again are those who mini- 


mize every act on trade union lines and regard 
every success as a set-back to their peculiar 
political nostrum for the cure of all human 
ills, while again we have the antagonism of 
the unfair employers of labor, who, regardless 
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of all industrial development, insist that they 
shall be the sole beneficiaries of the inventions 
and scientific discoveries tending to make the 
productivity of the laborers a hundred-fold 
greater than their ancestors of a generation 
back; ignoring all considerations and claim 
of the workers to become larger sharers in the 
general gain to mankind from these agencies 
of production and distribution. 

It is with a great degree of satisfaction that 
we are able to record that despite the ignor- 
ance of the one, the short-sightedness and ar- 
rogance of the others, that the main body of 
the workers are bestirring themselves along 
the whole industrial field; that without any 
general concert of action at this time many 
successes have come to the workers within the 
past two months, enforcing a shorter workday 
and in very many cities whole industries in- 
troducing the eight-hour system. 

One need but look at the press reports of the 
several cities and towns to note the renewed 
activity of the sons of toil; to note with the 
greatest satisfaction that the movement for 
the shorter workday, known under the general 
term of the eight-hour workday, is in full 
swing ; that the minds of all are engrossed 
with the preparation and activity, to gather 
into the ranks of organization, to inaugurate 
the eight-hour workday, May 1, 1898. 

There is not now anyone who can address 
the workers, either on the platform or through 
the great agency of the press, labor and others, 
but who is expected to plead for the great 
principle of the shorter workday. When con- 
tributors or editorial writers even essay to dis- 
cuss the labor preblem the plea for the shorter 
workday is the essence of the theme. Pulpit 
preachers, platform orators, or the professors 
of economics now are filled to ebulition with 
the discussion of this rising torrent of less 
hours of labor for the employed and more op- 
portunities for work for the unemployed. 

Asan indication of the renewed public inter- 
est in this great all-absorbing question of the 
eight-hour movement, we could quote and fill 
our columns with the utterances, not of labor 
men alone, but of great thinkers and actors 
in the tragic drama of public life. We con- 
tent ourselves for the present, however, with 
the following excellent preambles and resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted by the House and 
Senate of the Pennsylvania legislature on 
April 12th and 13th, respectively : 

WHEREAS, The inability to obtain employment 
by the working people has a tendency to destroy 
social happiness and is causing a depression in the 
spirit of enterprise so essential to the welfare of 
our young people, which would otherwise be fos- 
tered by steady employment, instead of becoming 
habituated to a life of idleness leading to pauper- 
ism and evil habits ; and 

WHEREAS, By the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery into every manufacturing establish- 
ment and being applied to the production of 
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nearly everything we use has taken the labor out 
of the working people’s hands, thus depriving 
them of employment necessary for the support of 
their families, causing misery and want to such an 
alarming degree that the efforts of our charitably 
disposed people to preserve and maintain the spirit 
of independence heretofore existing among our 
working people by their generous help has become 
almost a fruitless undertaking ; and 

WHEREAS, The most efficient remedy for the 
existing trouble apparently is in a universal reduc- 
tion of the working hours which would create an 
increase of labor, resulting in an additional de- 
mand for goods thereby insuring the farmer, the 
merchant and manufacturer a better and more 
profitable market for their products and add to the 
general prosperity of the people at large; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, (if the Senate concur) by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of this Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania here assembled, that we 
hereby endorse the efforts now being made by the 
labor organizations throughout the State and 
country to establish a universal eight-hour day 
system, and believing that it would be beneficial 
to employer and employe alike, urge upon every 
employer within this commonwealth the necessity 
of lending their aid to establish this system by 
preparing to accept its terms at as early a time as 
may be convenient. 

Of course we are aware that these resolu- 
tions have no binding force on the legisla- 
ture or people of Pennsylvania or of any other 
portion of the country, but we submit that it 
requires an advanced state of public opinion 
that will admit of the introduction, serious 
consideration and unanimous adoption of the 
important principles and sentiments involved 
in the preambles and resolutions. 

Those who have no real concern or purpose 
in the effort to alleviate the present conditions 
of labor, who care not for the gradual develop- 
ment of the workers and their evolutionary 
progress to the attainment of their full rights, 
may look with disdain upon such manifest- 
ation of publie and conerete expressions of 
good will and sympathy, but to the real stu- 
dent of labor’s struggles, to the participant in 
labor’s contests for justice, to the toilers 
themselves, they are full of significance of the 
dawning of a better and a brighter day, the 
result of their own struggles, their own intel- 
ligence, their own sacrifices, which have made 
such declarations possible, and which will yet 
convince the ignorant—the educated and un- 
educated ignorant—-that justice to labor is 
Synonymous with justice to all mankind. 

The clouds which have long darkened the 
path of progress are being dispelled by organ- 
ization, agitation and education. The silver 
lining of intelligent, progressive and aggressive 
trade union action is already apparent ; and 
gives promise of a brighter horizon, revealing 
that, at no distant day, the toilers will indeed 
be free and the human family disenthralled 
from the false and brutal economic environ- 
ments, and inaugurate “ peace on earth and 
good will to all mankind.’ 


A WAGE EARNER’S MOVEMENT, 
OURS. 


A mistake seems to pervade the minds of 
some of our friends, who imagine that it is 
necessary to organize the employers in the 
same union as the workmen. This error 
should be dispelled at once. The workers 
should organize as wage earners, for success 
is alone possible when they thus recognize 
their trade and class interest as being sep- 
arate and distinct from their employers’. 

In thus organizing on well-defined lines of 
our interest, we do not wish to rebuff any 
who may wish to express their sympathy for 
the workers, or the organized labor move- 
ment, but we realize that this sympathy can 
be just as well, in fact more effectually mani- 
fested and given, than by membership in the 
union with the workers. 

Such a conglomeration simply prevents full 
growth and development of the union, inter- 
feres with the full and free expression of the 


judgment of the members, and finally leads to 


dissolution or diversion from the practical 
purposes of the union. Our friends and or- 
ganizers throughout the country would do 
well to keep this matter in mind. 

While antagonizing no employer simply be- 
“ause he is an employer, yet, when organizing 
unions, wage earners should be organized ex 
clusively as wage earners, and thus keep a 
clear and clean cut labor movement of the 
wage earners, for the wage earners, by the 
wage earners. 


BEN TILLETT COMING. 


In a letter just received from our friend Ben 
Tillett, who is now in New Zealand, he ex- 
presses his willingness to come to the United 
States and visit a number of cities, delivering 
a series of lectures and addresses in the in- 


terest of the labor movement. If arrange- 
ments can be made to this effect no doubt he 
will arrive on the Pacifie coast some time in 
September. He cannot possibly go to more 
than about a dozen cities en route to the East, 
where he will embark for his home in London, 
England. 

We have been requested to take charge of 
the arrangements for Ben Tillett’s trip, and 
most gladly do so providing we can have the 
co-operation of our fellow unionists in order 
that the venture may be made successful. Mr. 
Tillett is not desirous of financially profiting 
by his effort, but his traveling, living and in- 
cidental expenses must of course be borne by 
the workers of those localities who desire his 
presence and services. 

There are perhaps few, if any, better quali- 
fied and equipped to present the cause of labor 
in as concrete and eloquent a form as Ben 
Tillett, and this rare opportunity should be 
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taken advantage of by our fellow workers who 
may have the privilege of the opportunity of 
Mr. Tillett’s presence among them. 

We cannot yet state exactly how long Ben 
Tillett will remain with us, or how many cities 
he can visit, but we feel sure that it will not 
be more than a few months, nor that he can 
stop, as we have said before, in more than a 
dozen places. We would therefore request 
that central bodies of the cities en route from 
San Francisco to the East may correspond 
with the office of the A. F. of L. relative to 
this matter. As soon as more definite informa- 
tion will be received our correspondents will 
be fully advised. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT. 


The various Departments of Labor and Bu- 
reaus of Labor Statistics, both of the United 
States and of the several States, are undertak- 
ing investigations at the present time of very 
great moment to labor and the progress made 
by organizations along practical lines. While 
there is a marked improvement in this regard, 
yet complaint is often made by commissioners 
of the reluctance or negligence of unions to 
give the desired information. Our movement 
has nothing toshun fromthe world. We favor 
the open and the light. We want more light 
upon this great problem of labor, and the efforts 
of the various bureaus of labor statistics are in 
the direction to focus the light upon the labor 
movement of the country and to reflect, for 
general observation, the practical results 
achieved. Labor has most to fear when ignor- 
ance stalks in the land. We want thought, for 
thought is the precursor of intelligent action. 
Let us be careful of our work, directing our 
action toward what will best advance the in- 
terest of our members and all labor, and give 
to the students of the problem what informa- 
tion they may seek, confident that impartial 
investigation creates numberless sympathizers 
and coadjutors in our great cause. 


WITHOUT ORGANIZATION, 
SERVILITY. 

The same old story has recently been re- 
peated in Danbury, Conn. Organized labor, 
recognizing the cruelty of exposing the motor- 
men in the street railway service, and to pro- 
tect them from the severities of winter weather, 
secured the introduction of a bill in the Con- 
necticut legislature providing for vestibule 
ears. The motormen, in whose behalf the 
beneficent effort was made, were forced to 
sign a protest against the bill. The protest 
was presented to the Connecticut legislature 
as an argument against its enactment. Of 
course it goes without saying that these work- 
men were unorganized. 

With all the attacks that are made against 
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the trade unions, it would seem to the most 
shallow observer that such servile surrender 
of their own interests, and countless others 
which occur among the unorganized workers, 
would never be tolerated for a moment, if 
there were but the faintest semblance of trade 
unionism among them. Unorganized work- 
men really have no rights which their employ- 
ers seem bound to respect. They have no 
conception of their own rights, their own 
safety, their own health. Without organiza- 
tion they are absolutely without any regard 
for their own interests; they neglect their own 
rights, or the rights of others, and forge with 
their own hands the chains’which doom them 
to misery and slavery. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


For the past six issues of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, we have published a series of 
articles from the gifted pen of Professor John 
R. Commons of the University of Syracuse, 
on the subject of contract verstis day labor 
on public work and we are assured that this 
series of splendid articles will run through 
about six more issues. Organized labor has 
demanded that all work, whether for local, 
State or the general government, should be per- 
formed by day labor, urging this measure on 
social, political and economie grounds. Pro- 
fessor Commons’ articles evidence a pains- 
taking research and an excellent collation of 
facts, forming at once an argument and a 
text book in favor of organized labor’s conten- 
tion. The articles in question should be care- 
fully read by every thinker and worker, and 
preserved for future reference. 


“The boycott isan old and played-out weapon ” (favorite 
argument of all opponents to trade unicns). 

We commend attention to the victories offi- 
cially promulgated in another column—these 
results with labor comparatively unorganized. 
With labor more generally organized we would 
show to the croakers an evidence of the effect- 
iveness of this ‘‘played-out’’ weapon that 
they would wish they were struck dumb before 
braying so loudly and impotently. Workers, 
organize! Give your enemies an object lesson 
of your latent powers. 


A most noteworthy movement of the work- 
ing people of Japan is taking place at the pres- 
ent time. Strikes for higher wages and better 
conditions are of frequent occurrence and in 
each instance resulting in suecess. We call 
attention to the fact that these labor move- 
ments have transpired since our active, earnest 
and intelligent organizer, Furasano Takano, 
left our shores nearly two years ago and under- 
took the work of spreading the light among 
his fellow countrymen in Japan. We have 
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received and published a large number of let- 
ters from this interesting correspondent and 
call attention to his letter published elsewhere 
in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Perhaps the most despicable enemies of 
labor are those who under the guise of friend- 
ship throw the religious or sectarian ‘apple 
of discord’? among the workers. Now it is 
attempted in one form, again it is in another. 
At the convention of the A. F. of L., held at 
Chicago, 1893, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, We deplore the introduction of any 
sectarian or captious side issues among the work- 
ing people. Such movements are destined to divide 
labor’s forces and produce bitter antagonisms as 
they produce religious bigotry, provoke rancorous 
intolerance, and divert the working people from 
working out their own emancipation from the 
galling slavery of the present social and political 
conditions. 

Resolved, That we here and now reaffirm as one 
of the cardinal principles of the labor movement 
that the working people must unite and organize, 
irrespective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
politics. 

Any worker who will not unreservedly en- 
dorse and stand upon the principle involved 
in these resolutions is not a friend of labor 
and has no place inside a trade union. 


In lieu of anything we would care to say on 
the following subject, we quote from a lecture 
which Ben Tillett recently delivered, in which 
hesaid: ‘‘One of the stock arguments of those 
opposed to trade unionism is in the form of a 
question, very much as follows: ‘What has 
trade unionism done for the worker?’ And 
Pecksniff sits in imbecile satisfaction at having 
put such a poser. To ask the innocent ques- 
tion, asa rejoinder: ‘What has socialism done 
for the worker?’ at once confuses the sinner 
The answer is generally abuse. In this case 
the insincere socialist joins hands with the 
‘blackleg’ and the worst gradgrind of an em- 
ployer, who always wants to know what trade 
unions have done for the worker.’’ This ques- 
tion and pointed answer is respectfully com- 
mended to the would-be union wreckers and 
easy -salvationists with our most distinguished 
consideration. 


A number of trade union antagonists re- 
cently gave evidence of delirious delight in 
their hope and anticipation that the Western 
Federation of Miners would withdraw its 
affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor. Now they grudgingly and sullenly 
admit that the decision of the convention of 
that organization was favorable to affiliation. 
There were adverse forces at work to secure a 
different result, but the delegates to the con- 
vention decided in favor of solidarity in the 


labor movement, and as a further evidence of 
its determination to recognize the identity of 
labor’s interest, regardless of sectional or 
theoretical lines, elected true trade unionists 
as delegate and alternate to the next American 
Federation of Labor convention. The same 
may truly apply to the convention recently 
held of the Textile Workers National Union. 
There is no question but what a great future 
lies before these and all other bona fide trade 
unions—local, national and international. 


To All Workers. 

We advise strongly against the practice which 
now exists in some industries of working overtime 
beyond the established hours of labor, particularly 
in these times, when so many unemployed are 
struggling for an opportunity to work. It isan 
instigator to the basest selfishness, a radical viola- 
tion of union principles, and, whether on piece 
work or day work, it tends to set back the general 
movement for the eight-hour day.—(Ezxecutive 
Council A. F. of L.) 


Our Organizer In Japan: 


HonaGo, Tokio, JAPAN, April 15, 1897. 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
Pres’t American Federation of Labor: 


My DEAR Sir: I have, at last, the honor to in- 
form you that the first public meeting ever held in 
this country with the sole object of alivecatin the 
cause of labor was held under the auspices of the 
‘*Friends of Labor” on the 6th inst. at the Kinki- 
kan, Kanda, this city, when several hundred work- 
men attended despite a pouring rain and addressed 
by Messrs. T. Sakuma, a hearty sympathizer with 
the cause of labor; K. Tajuna, a graduate of the 
Imperial University; T. Takenchi, a student of 
social! problems, and myself. 

Mr. Sakuma broached on the national necessity 
of bettering the laborers’ condition, and gave 
much valuable advice to the audience, a large ma- 
jority of which was working people. Messrs. 

ajuna and Takenchi advocated : the former, co- 
operation as the only means to promote the welfare 
of working people; the latter, the habit of thrift 
among workers. I myself advanced the organiza- 
tion of workers as the best means to promote the 
interest of workers, dwelling at considerable length 
upon the method of formation of the trade unions, 
explaining the plan of American trade unions and 
the American Federation of Labor. It cannot be 
said that the meeting has done much toward the 
labor movement in this country, but it serves as a 
foundation of future work. 

Repeated meetings of this character, it is be- 
lieved, will finally awake the spirit of independ- 
ence among our workers, and a step toward the 
amelioration of labor will be achieved. 

The “‘ friends of workers,’’ under whose auspices 
the meeting was held, consists of four remnants, 
members of an association formed years ago in San 
Francisco by some dozen Japanese living there. 
The remnant members are a tailor, two shoemakers 
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and myself, all of them, I assure you, are staunch 
advocates of trade unionism. 

At the meeting a pamphlet written by me was 
distributed, in which the benefit of organized ac- 
tion, the plan of formation, and the beneficiary 
system in vogue in the United States were fully set 
forth. I enclose a copy of it since it is the first of 
its kind published in this country. In the copy 
where it is marked “A” is the point where the 
plan of your federation and affiliated bodies is pre- 
sented ; the mark ‘*B” denotes where the great 
sum of money distributed by the Cigarmakers In- 
ternational Union during fifteen years ended 1894; 
and the mark ‘‘C” of the plan of beneficiary sys- 
tem is set forth. 

It is greatly hoped by us that we should continue 
the meetings and we are devising means to raise 
a fund to carry out the purpose, yet you know too 
well this cannot be easily done. It is altogether 
too large an expense to be borne by ourselves, a 
single meeting costing as much as 40 yen, while it 
is equally out of the question to raise the fund 
among the workers. At the same time, we are 
not able to find any sympathizer who is willing to 
contribute toward the fund. I hope we will not 
be forced to abandon the idea of holding the meet- 
ings. 

Within the past month two strikes were reported 
in this country, one was by the coopers employed 
in the distilling establishments of Nada, a well- 
known distilling district in this country and lo- 
cated a few miles off from Kobe, demanding a 
raise of 10 per cent. on their wages and after three 
day’s cessation of work it ended victoriously for 
the workers; the other was by 1,500 umbrella mak- 
ers of this city, who after two day’s strike succeeded 
in gaining 15 per cent. raise of their wages. 

There is one conspicuous fact in connection with 
the strikes which have so far occurred in this 
country, viz., all the strikes ended favorably tothe 
strikers, and this goes to show that the employing 
class is not quite ready to resist any concerted 
action on the part of employes. This may have 
been brought about by the lack of the supply of 
labor, on one hand, and the utter incapability of 
employers to unite themselves. Whatever the 
cause may be, this is a golden moment for the 
workers to assert their right, but the workmen 
themselves do not know it, or rather they are not 
capable of recognizing it—can you help but pity 
them ? 

The necessity of organizing and educating the 
workers has never before been so apparent as at 
present, but those who are enlightened (?) on the 
subject of labor are reluctant to admit the neces- 
sity of unions, giving a great emphasis on their 
mistaken idea that to give to the workers the 
mighty power of unions will lead to repeated 
strikes and industrial disturbances. So prevalent 
is this idea, that I shall not be surprised at all to 
find myself alone on the field advocating the trade 
unionism during a few years to come. 

The presentation of the petition to the Lower 
House of Diet, of which I wrote you before, was 
abandoned owing to advice I have received from a 
member of the House. He, however, promised to 
present to the House at its next session a bill en- 
couraging the formation of trade unions. 

The March number of the American Federation- 
ist is at hand. Your articles on the eight-hour 
workday are most interesting. 

Yours faithfully, FURASANO TAKANO. 


AFTER reading the FEDERATIONIST hand it to 
your neighbor and request him to subscribe. 


Mineral Miners Convention. 


The Third Annual Convention of the Northern 
Mineral Mine Workers Protective Union of Amer- 
ica convened in [ronwood, April 13. President 
Askew made an eloquent address of welcome. 
There were a large number of delegates present, 
and Secretary-Treasurer Mudge read communica- 
tions from some of.the locals stating their inability 
to send delegates on account of the depression of 
trade. The president then appointed the com- 
mittees. The president gave a report of the work 
of the organization for the year, showing what had 
been accomplished for the workers, which was 
very encouraging considering the depression 
which had been passed through ; the report was 
full of good advice. The secretary-treasurer gave 
his report regarding the financial condition of the 
Union, and recommended that the locals pay 
higher per capita tax to assist the national officers 
to carry on the good work so nobly started; also 
gave good advice with regard to the establishment 
of a ** defense fund” and beneficial feature, which 
should be adopted so as to give the organization 
more permanency. The delegates to the different 
conventions during the year then gave their reports. 

Delegate Askew, to the American Federation of 
Labor convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, last Decem- 
ber, gave a lengthy report in which he showed up 
the advisability of sending delegates to these 
gatherings; also the president’s advice and coun- 
sel in his address relative to higher dues, beneficial 
features, defense fund, and his plan of campaign 
to further the-shorter workday during the coming 
year ; also the urgent arguments given for high 
dues and the report of the committee of the eight- 
hourday. The report was received and a vote of 
thanks given to the delegate. 

Delegate R. C. Treloar, who attended as fraternal 
delegate to the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, spoke of the general feeling towards a 
closer affiliation of these two national bodies. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported favor- 
ably on the following resolutions: For the estab- 
lishment of an eight-hour day, either by the State 
law or otherwise, in the near future. For the enact- 
ment of a law for the purpose of having all goods 
made by convict labor stamped in a conspicuous 
place “prison made.’”’ Resolution relative to la- 
bels was as follows: ‘* Whereas, We believe it to 
be advantageous to the spread of unionism, and 
believing it to be our duty to practice the same as 
well as preach it; therefore, be it resolved, That 
we, the delegates in convention assembled, do 
hereby endorse all the labels belonging to the dif- 
ferent unions, and urge upon all members of local 
unions to purchase only such goods as bear the 
union label; also declared in favor of the restric- 
tion of immigration, endorsed the actions of the 
retail clerks in the struggle for a shorter workday 
and decided to assist them in the way of organiza- 
tion.” 

Fraternal Delegate M. P. Cannon then addressed 
the convention, in the course of which he urged a 
closer affiliation between his organization, the iron 
miners and the coal miners, as well as the seamen. 
He spoke of the achievements of organization and 
urged all not to be discouraged (though we may 
meet with reverses) until the whole world is cap- 
tured by the toiling masses and labor receives its 
justreward. The Peninsular Record of Ishpeming 
was adopted to be the official organ. The actions 
of the last convention of the American Federation 
of Labor wereendorsed. The following resolution 
was passed arising from the same: 

Resolved, That we urge upon all local unions to 
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engage public speakers, either local or otherwise, 
to speak on the shorter workday, on all holidays in 
the respective districts. 

Various amendments to constitution relative to 
higher dues, beneficial features, and “defense 
fund,” which were referred to local unions for a 
referendum vote. The following officers were then 
elected unanimous for the year: President, William 
Mudge; Vice President, Nels Anderson; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, R. Askew, with an addition of four 
more to comprise the executive board. The next 
convention is to be held at Norway, Mich., on the 
second Tuesday of Arril, 1898. The convention 
then adjourned sine die. 

Taking the discussions entered into during the 
convention, they showed forth the one great les- 
son—that the dclegntes recognize the responsibility 
resting upon their deliberations for the interests of 
the mine workers, and so gave that earnest atten- 
tion which is needed in the labor movement. 
Taking the convention as a whole, it was the best 
which has been held, and will no doubt bring forth 
much good. The conditions in the mining ranges 
are very depressed, though I believe there is a 
brighter future for us. 

ROBERT ASKEW, Sec.-Treas. 


Bakers’ Convention. 


NINTH CONVENTION, BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, MAY 3 TO MAY 9, 1897, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The convention was the largest ever held, 45 
delegates being present. Also notable for the 
large English-speaking representation, there being 
17 English-speaking delegates to from 3 to 5 in 
former conventions, showing that the Union is 
changing from a former almost exclusive Ger- 
man-speaking organization to an organization of 
English-speaking bakers. 

A strict trade union spirit permeated the pro- 
ceedings throughout. 

From Boston and Detroit locals resolutions were 
brought in urging the inauguration of an eight- 
hour movement for bakers. The suggestions 
were received with enthusiasm. The eight-hour 
movement of the Federation was indorsed, and 
locals able and willing to move for eight hours 
will get the full moral and financial aid of the 
International. 

A letter from the Bakers’ Alliance, Socialist 
Trade and Labor Alliance, villifying trade union 
officials antagonizing the trade union cause and 
urging the endorsement of the alliance was con- 
signed to the waste basket by unanimous vote. 

Important resolutions looking to constructive 
work on trade union lines were adopted as fol- 
lows: Submitting to a general vote the proposi- 
tion to introduce a national out of work benefit 
fund; making the dues uniform in all locals, and 
establishing a minimum dues of 60 cents per 
month ; increasing the per capita tax to the Inter- 
national Union from 25 to 30 cents, the increase to 
be used for label agitation ; drawing 25 per cent. 
of the emergency fund of $8,000.00 for label agita- 
tion and the boycott continued on the U. 8. Baking 
Co; sending out general organizers and label agita- 
tors, one through the East, the other though the 
West; providing for the appointment ofstatisticians 
by every local to compile the statistics of the craft 
for publication and use for bakeshop legislation. 

The great achievements in the field of protective 
legislation in seven States are a source of much 
gratification and the convention provided that 
this work be pushed in every State in the Union. 


The sick benefit was raised from $4 to $5 per 
week for 26 weeks in the year. 

Death benefit of $50 to the husband in the event 
of wife’s death added to the present benefit of 
$100 in favor of the wife. 

Dues to sick fund raised from 25 cents monthly 
to $1 quarterly. 

Assistant International Secretary John Schudel 
was elected general secretary-treasurer of the sick 
and death benefit fund. Henry Weismann re- 
elected general secretary by acclamation. 

Declined nomination for delegate to convention 
of A. F. of L. Ben Perigny of Boston, elected 
delegate to A. F. of L. by acclamation ; James A. 
Murphy of Syracuse, alternate. 

Officers elected for three years. Next Conven- 
tion in Louisville, Ky., in May, 1900. 

Internationa) union almost doubled its member- 
ship since 1894 ; the label is getting to be a success, 
particularly in the great fight over and against 
the U. 8. Baking Company in which we earnestly 
seek the support of our co-workers in the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The International union reiterates its position 
in opposition to partisan political action in the 
trade unions, and against removal of the office of the 
American Federation of Labor to Washington. 
We trust the Federation will persist in its great 
struggle for eight hours and will steer clear of all 
sideshows. 

As ever yours, 
HENRY WEISMANN, 
General Secretary. 


The unskilled laborers of transmississippi have 
made an agreement with their employers for the 
eight-hour workday at the minimum wage of $1.50 
per day. 

The report of Ed. Elliott, secretary of the La- 
borer’s Protective Union, No. 6792, of Terre Haute, 
for the month of May shows that the membership 
of his organization has been tripled. He reports 
that before the end of the summer they will have 
a membership of 500. 


In advertising for the construction and comple- 
tion of the county court-house for Galveston, Tex., 
the county clerk says: ‘‘ All proposals submitted 
must be based upon the union scale of wages and 
the eight-hour working day for all working men 
employed in the erection of the building.”’ ’ 


During last month charters have been issued to 
ship caulkers, expressmen and drivers, stationary 
firemen, plate-glass workers, shirt workers, federal 
labor unions, lathers, gill net fishermen, brick- 
layers, mattress makers, plasterers tenders and 
laborers, file workers, boiler makers helpers, bridge 
and structural iron workers, and also a charter to 
the National Union of Steam Engineers, and the 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Trades and Labor Council. 


Secretary Harris, of the American Agents Asso- 
ciation, reports: We started out the first of the year 
with bright prospects. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company boycott has in.several cities 
virtually stopped that company from doing any 
businéss, but they have adopted tactics which have 
broken up several of our promising locals, by way 
of hiring our most proficient officers at large sal- 
aries to give up their union and go to work for 
them who could not withstand the temptation ; but 
since January Ist we have organized Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Birmingham, Ala., with fair 
prospects of doing good work elsewhere. 











Emerson Shoe Not Union Made. 


In accordance with a resolution adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor at the Cincinnati 
Convention, directing the president to appoint a 
committee to investigate whether the ‘‘ Emerson 
Shoes”? are the product of union workers, the 
president appointed John F. O’Sullivan, Thos. F. 
Tracy and Richard Cullinane, the two former of 
Boston and the latter of Lawrence, Mass. The 
committee, after due deliberation, made its report, 
but an endeavor was made by the A. F. of L. office 
to unionize the establishment without success, 
Hence.the delay in publication. The report of the 
committee is as follows and is published per order 
of the convention : 

Boston, February 26, 1897. 


SAMUEL GomPERs, President A. F. of L. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Persuant to your in- 
structions to the undersigned, as contained in your 
letter of 29th ult., relative to the Emerson shoe 
matter, this committee reports as follows: 

As soon as possible after receipt of your instruc- 
tions our committee met and decided upon a course 
of action. We visited the headquarters of the boot 
and shoe workers union in Boston and held a con- 
sultation with General Secretary Horace Eaton. 
We then visited Brockton, where the factory of 
R. B. Grover & Co. (manufacturers of the Emerson 
shoe) is located, and held conferences with the 
representatives of the various branches of the boot 
and shoe workers, 

We also visited the firm of R. B. Grover & Co., 
and held about one hour’s conference with the 
managers of the concern. ; 

From all parties visited we learned that the 
Emerson shoe is not made under such conditions 
as would warrant any member of organized labor 
to call it union made, nor to entitle its manufac- 
turers to be given the use of the union stamp of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 

There was not the slightest discrepancy in the 
statements made to usin the matter of the pres- 
ence of a number of non-union employes in the 
factory of R. B. Grover & ©o. between the firm 
and the representatives of the organization directly 
‘interested. 

Your committee bad direct knowledge that the 
shoe had been sold as union made, and believe at 
the present time that there are a large number of 
union men, as well as a large number of those who 
are friendly to, though not members of, organized 
labor, who still believe that the shoe is union made, 
in accordance with strictly union conditions. 

This misrepresentation is probably due to the 
fact that the firm employed one or more members 
of organized labor to visit the various trade unions 
of the country, which members gave those whom 
they addressed to understand, and in some cases 
stated directly, that the shoe was all that a trade 
union would require—that it was made in accord- 
ance with the conditions usually exacted by organ- 
ized craftsmen. 

At the time your committee visited the factory 
we found that it was closed down, but that under 
ordinary circumstances less than one-half the em- 
ployes were members of any organization. 

A number of those out of the union were willing 
to join the union, and had they been encouraged 
by the firm there is little doubt that the shop 
might have been thoroughly organized. 
he firm expressed doubts that the label would 
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materially assist their business, and gave the com- 
mittee the impression that if it could be shown 
that it would pay to unionize the shop, it might be 
done with little difficulty. 

The firm did not feel, so they said, ‘‘ willing to 
compel a man to join or not to join a labor organ- 
ization,” even taking the position that if one or 
more members of their employes were standing in 
the way of a greater success for the concern by re- 
maining out of the union they would not interfere. 

Your committee learned that a petition was cir- 
culated among the employes asking the firm to 
unionize their factory and use the union stamp 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, and was 
signed by many of the non-union as well as the 
union employes. Before the petition was thor- 
oughly circulated among the employes it scon 
reached the attention of the firm, and they imme- 
diately posted a notice in the factory saying that 
the petition was not necessary, as they intended to 
run their own business. Thus the petition was 
never presented. P 

We also learned that a man who was an active 
union man, and had been in the employ of the 
firm for about five years, was discharged about 
this time, and the reason given was that he was 
careless with his work. We leave you to draw 
your own conclusions as to the real cause for this 
man’s discharge. 

This is, of necessity, but an abstract of our re- 
port, but it appears to us that all the points touched 
upon by the resolution at Cincinnati are herein 
covered. 

We areagreed, both the committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the representatives of the 
unions of the trade, and also the firm, that the 
Emerson shoe is not nor has it ever been made under 
conditions warranting the use of the stamp of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union, and it is therefore a 
non-union shoe. 

JOHN F. O’SULLIVAN, 

Tuos. F. TRAcy, 

RICHARD CULLINANE, 
Committee. 


At San Antonio, Tex., the carpenters, painters, 
electricians, tinners, and plumbers have established 
the eight-hour workday on May 3d. 


An agreement has been entered into bet ween the 
carpenters and master builders of Omaha for the 
establishment of the eight-hour workday and the 
minimum wage of thirty (30) cents per hour. 


About a month ago the Southerland & Innis Co., 
Limited, of Munising, Mich., reduced wages 10 per 
cent. Organizer Comerford formed the men into 
a union last week, and the result has been a restor- 
ation of the reduction. 


General Secretary Thomas I. Kidd, of the Amal- 
gamated Wood Workers International Union, re- 
ports that the membership of the union has in- 
creased one thousand in the city of Chicago alone 
since January the first. 


Secretary Robert Howard, Fall River, Mass., of 
the Cotton Mule Spinners Association, in a recent 
letter says that the mills will commence running 
fall time after working four days per week for 
thirteen weeks. The millowners are preparing for 
an effort to reduce wages. The national conven- 
tion of the spinners, recently held, passed a reso- 
lution to place the entire funds of the organization, 
$135,C00, at the disposal of any or all of the local 
branches to resist the attempt to reduce wages. 
The convention was more largely attended than at 
any previous time. 
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The Armour Packing Co. 


KANSAS City, KANs., May 10, 1897. 
Editor American Federationist : 

From the number of letters which are received 
each week by the joint committee on the Armour 
affair, one would expect that if Armour & Co. 
were to attempt to enforce the injunction against 
the union men who are arrayed on our side, they 
would have to arrest men enough to fill all the jails 
in the United States. Those letters come from 
every State in the Union and all over Europe. 
Hundreds of union men are at work making out 
lists of dealers handling Armour goods. 

We have learned a lot in this long fight. We 
have learned to prize and honor the noble band of 
brothers and sisters who have been Blacklisted and 
impoverished by the packing companies and other 
corporations of the two Kansas Cities. 

We have true brothers and faithful sisters fit to 
be remembered with the ragged heroes of the Con- 
tinental Army who suffered with Washington at 
Valley Forge—men and women who cannot be 
bulldozed with injunctions, nor bribed with jobs of 
work, nor starved into a surrender by the cringing 
hirelings of the Armour Packing Company. 

This boycott has turned the tide of meat ship- 
ments from Armour’s empty meat shops, in London 
and Liverpool, towards the tank rooms in Ar- 
mour’s packing houses. Ten and twenty car loads 
have come back ina single night. Spoiled canned 
meat is hauled through the streets of our city by 
Armour’s big wagons to be used for soap grease. 
Armour’s soaps are a sure hoodoo and the wise 
merchant knows it too. 

The fight on Armour’s unfair meat markets and 
scab soaps booms the union label and hastens the 
downfall of greedy corporations and their ilk. 

Great credit is due the Trades Unions of Eng- 
land for the systematic manner in which they 
have violated the celebrated injunction orders of 
United States District Judges Phillips and Foster. 

Yours, in the cause of humanity, 
WALTER MARTIN, 
Secretary Anchor Federal Labor Union, 
No. 6540, A. F. of L. 


Must Fight to Organize. 


GLENNS FALLS, N. Y., May 15, 1897. 
Editor American Federationist : 

The white slaves of our northern mills! How 
does that sound in these days of vaunted freedom? 

The negroes of the South were freed and sent 
adrift for better or for worse. 

The white slaves in Glens Falls are held in bond- 
age by conditions that pin them to their masters’ 
service. The if-you-don’t-like-it-leave theory of 
human rights does not apply here. They will not 
leave half-paid-for homes; the unmortgaged por- 
tion of the workman’s frame cottage is not mar- 
ketable, and with wages at 12} cents an hour the 
mortgage keeps a lingering hold; and after toiling 
thirteen hours a man is hardly more than human 
shape. He may think a little, but not much. He 
may repeat one thought while at his work—“ This 


is a tough life’’—but when his work is done he 
sleeps—the sodden sleep of despair. 

They will not organize, so they are helpless in 
their servitude. 

The Glens Falls Paper Mills run day and night, 
and Sundays too—every hour in the Sncnal round, 
One of two “gangs” puts in eleven hours by day, 
the other thirteen hours at night, without stopping 
for meals—simply snatching a lunch betimes as 
they whirl along—and all for a shilling an hour, 
without a cent extra for nights or Sundays. 

Wendell Phillipsisdead. Will notsome one like 
him rise and lead a band of volunteers to free these 
slaves who make the millionaires at the other end 
of the insatiate machine ? 

Well may Bishop Potter raise his mighty voice 
against a system which makes man but a bit of 
mechanism. He should send some missionaries to 
the employing cannibals of Warren County, New 
York. JACKSON SQUARE. 


For Congress Shoes. 
NORTH ABINGTON, MAss., May 20, 1897. 
Editor American Federationist : 

DEAR SIR AND Bro.: I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing you on behalf of our union. Our trade 
has been for some time in a very depressed condi- 
tion and organized labor can assist us without cost 
to themselves, if, when purchasing footwear, they 
will give congress (or elastic side) shoes the pref- 
erence. It makes no difference to the shoemaker 
what style of shoe you call for, but it does make a 
great difference to us, and as nearly all the elastic 
goring made in the United States is union made, we 
feel that we are justified in appealing to our fel- 
low-unionists for their support and co-operation 
in our endeavor to better the condition of our mem- 
bers who are out of employment. Now, brothers, 
put yourselves to the slight trouble of asking your 
shoe dealer for a pair of congress shoes the next 
time you make a purchase, and by so doing benefit 
us without cost to yourselves. 

Hudson goring, or any goring made by Thomas 
Taylor & Son, of Hudson, Mass., is non-union, 
therefore govern yourselves accordingly. About 
ninety-eight per cent. of the goring made in the 
United States is union made. 

Fraternally yours, 
THOMAS POLLARD, 
Genl. Secy. Elastic Goring Weavers Union. 


Organizer Riley, of Danbury, Conn., reports 
organizing a bakers union. Every bakery in the 
city is now astrictly union establishment. ‘Efforts 
are being made to organize the bicycle workers, 
meat cutters, and all others. A bill was introduced 
for vestibule cars on street railways from November 
Ist to April 1st. The motormen (unorganized) 
were forced to sign a petition against its passage. 
The committee on labor reported it favorably, 
realizing the source from which the petition emi- 
nated. These men will be organized anyway. 
There is a general demand for union label goods 
throughout the city.” 


Organizer Howard, of Fall River, Mass., reports 
‘“‘The Central Labor Union is doing good work 
for all union labels. There is no scab beer drunk 
in the city ; the teamsters and barbers unions were 
formed during the week. With ener a 
great deal more will be accomplished. Miss Mary 
E. Halley, formerly a weaver, has been a 
Factory Inspector, the ss of the mill cwrers 
to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 
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Government by Injunction. 


[From Washington Post.| 


The Lennon case, in which the Supreme Court handed 
down a decision on Monday last, promises to become a cause 
celebre in labor circles and to produce a new, if not exagger- 
ated, agitation of the issue of “government by injunction.” 


PRESIDENT GOMPERS TALKS, 


At the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor, 
whose organization is the most compact of any labor union 
extant and that claims a present enrollment of 650,000 mem- 
bers, President Samuel Gompers was seen and his views 
solicited, He said: 

“T think the Lennon case was an extreme one, and T have 
not had time as yet to consider the exact terms and exient 
of the decision rendered by the Supreme Court on Monday. 
If it goes no further than to find Lennon in contempt of the 
inferior court’s injunction because of the incidents in the 
manner of his quitting his engine and thus actually involy- 
ing danger to property or life, the decision may not be so sig- 
nifiCantand menacing to the rights of laboring men as some 
of our friends are now inclined to fear. It should be clearly 
understood that the organizations of labor do not claim 
that one of their members has a right, for instance, to 
abandon a vessel in mid-ocean ora train on the road, and 
where it will prove dangerous to other trains; but we do 
claim that when the vessel, to renew the instance, is in a 
safe harbor, ora train has been brought to a safe station, 
the workman aggrieved and objecting to his situation, 
has the right to quit his employment, and no one, whether 
corporation, court, or Congress, has any right tocompel him 
to continue his work against his will, We shall insist upon 
that right, and I doubt that any judicial decision will be 
able to prevent us from the exercise of that right. 

“The right to decide when, where, how, and for whom one 
will labor is a right that belongs inherently to every one 
who is notaslave. When aman works and the conditions 
of hisemployment become irksome or oppressive, and he 
does not endanger life or destroy property by quitting his 
work, he has a perfect right to quit. Any effort to compel 
him, through legal proceedings of a summary and ex parte 
character, to continue to libor against his desire, thus de- 
pr'ving him of his right to quit his work at will, is virtually 
to re-enact slavery. The freeman, as distinguished from 
the slave, has the right to quit his employment whenever 
the conditions attending it are such that he no longer de- 
sires to continue under them. Labor in America will never 
submit to have its freedom of choice in employment nulli- 
fled by any proceedings of legislation or judicial action 
without protesting to the ultimate of its powers.” 

“What —— does organized labor hold with reference 
to the application of the writ of injunction on behalf of cor- 
porations involved in contests with their laborers?” 

“We think that the writ of injunction as now applied in 
such controversies,” said Mr. Gompers, “is simply outrage- 
Ous—a gross pore a the powers the people thought 
they were delegating to the courts in the interests of equal 
justice to all men—the rich and the poor, the capitalist and 
the workman, the corporation and the individual, alike. It 
turns out to be a shrewd and successful endeavor, through 
judicial co-operation, to re-enact the old and long ago re- 
pealed conspiracy laws, as applied to labor. But this new 
scheme is even worse than the old repudiated conspiracy 
laws, for under them the defendant was always given the 
right of trial by a jury of his peers. Now, however, under 
the new system it is purely a personal trial by the judge, a 
jeopardy depending upon his peculiar notion of the frac- 
tured dignity of his court and his sympathy with one or the 
other of the parties at issue. Whether he is the creature of 
corporations, or an intelligent, just and upright man in the 
ermine that Is unstained, is the seant chance the defendant 
must take for his rights and freedom of action. 

“We Americans all prefer the right of trial by jury in 
every case. We do not like to trust our most sacred in- 
terests to the unaided judgment of any one man, No mat- 
ter how just he means to be, we know that to err is human, 
and the error is most likely to lean toward the side of those 
who either helped him to his position, or upon whose favor 
he must depend for future place or promotion, It is un- 
American and wholly contrary to the proclaimed spirit of 
our form of civilization that men should be deprived of lib- 
erty and property at the caprice of a court and without the 
consent of a Jury of his fellow citizens.” 

“What steps, if any, has your Federation taken towards 
securing a remedy for this evil situation, as you consider it? 

“ We have taken a strong position against these arbitrary 
and continuous encroachments of the judiciary and uttered 
our demand for such restraints as will make justice obtain- 
able and secure between all parties, particularly in contro- 
versies to which organized labor is a party. We expect to 
induce Congress to pass such legislation as will guarantee 
to every man in such cases the right of a jury trial—even in 
these contempt cases, so-called. The Hill bill did not go 
quite far enough in our opinion. I do not believe that any 
court should have the right to issue an injunction prohibit- 
ing any organization or company of persons from doing any 
act which each one, in his individua capacity, would have 
a perfect right todo. While not a lawyer, I think I am not 


mistaken in saying that there is a principle in our juris- 
prudence which declares that injunctions should never 
issue in any case where a plain and adequate remedy is al- 
ready provided for by the common or statutory laws. So 
we demand that the right of laboring men to quit their 
employments at will, without endangering life or property, 
shall be unquestioned, even in courts of alleged equity, and 
that if any wrong is done by the workingman he shall be 
made to answer for it under the forms of law, and with all 
the rights that are wccorded to other men similarly ac- 
eused,”” 

Mr. Gompers further declared that all these latter day 
endeavors to convert the courts into engines of government 
for the coercion of labor, or the disbandment of its organi- 
witions, would fail of their expected effect, “It is not at all 
probable,” he said, “that these efforts to crush the unions 
of labor will succeed. There are some men living even to- 
day who have not lost all spirit and courage for the defense 
of their liberties, and Tam proud of the honor of know- 
ing a great number of them.” 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


The bakers of England are preparing to inaugu- 
rate the eight-hour day. 

Muncie (Ind.) merchants have agreed not to 
handle non-union goods. 


The Swiss Trades and Labor Federation em- 
braces 250 local unions with a membership of 12,000. 


Twenty-eight large tobacco manufacturing firms 
are now using the union label. 


A judge of the New York Supreme Court refused 
an injunction asked by a nonunionist preventing 
the Hoisting Engineers Union from keeping him 
out of work. 


W. E. Rausch, secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Bicycle Workers Union reports that the 
national organization is progressing and local un- 
ions are rapidly becoming affiliated. 


B. A. Harbour, organizer, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, reports the “organization of four unions— 
hod carriers, lathers, carpenters and plasterers— 
with the bakers and theatrical workers coming up.” 


Mr. Anton Huber, president Stone Sawyers & 
Rubbers Union of Chicago, reports that their union 
‘*has endorsed the eight-hour day and have signed 
an agreement with the contractors for the current 
year.”’ 

The Board of Education, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
has advertised for bids for the erection of a school 
building, and have inserted a clause in the con- 
tract, which reads as follows: ‘‘ Bidders must 
state in their bid that only union labor will be 
employed.” 


Under a law lately enacted by the legislature of 
Montana, the label must be used on “‘all printing 
for which the State is chargeable, including report 
of State officers, State Board pamphlets, blanks, 
letterheads, envelopes and printed matter of every 
description.” 


The report of Wm. J. Nolan, secretary Railway 
Teamsters Protective Union No. 6872, for May, 
shows his organization in a very prosperous con- 
dition, and reports that they have had two strikes 
this spring and have been successful in both 
instances. 


The Legislature of Victoria, Australia, has passed 
a minimum wage law applying to factory employes. 
Discretion as to the wages to be paid in the dif- 
ferent branches is vested in a board appointed by 
the Governor. One-half of the board to be com- 
posed of employers, the other half of employes. 
This board also has full power as to the number of 
apprentices allowed in the different trades in pro- 
portion to journeymen. 
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Our Organizers’ Doings. 
Organized labor of Ludington, Mich., elected 
Mr. A. M. Smith mayor on a labor ticket. He is 
the editor of a labor paper. 


Organizer Hoffman, of Oneida, N. Y., reports 
organizing local unions of carpenters and building 
laborers within the last two weeks. 


Organizer Bauer, of Zanesville, reports the or- 
ganization of a local of the National Tobacco 
Workers there. 


Organizer Wilson, of Chicago, reports union sen- 
timent as good, and has received a charter for the 
mattress workers. 


Organizer Hogan has formed several organiza- 
tions in Chillicothe and Portsmouth, Ohio, among 
them being Laborers Union, Brick Workers Union, 
Typographical Union and Trades Assembly. “~ 


Organizer Hertzog, of Wilkesbarre, Penn., re- 
ports the organization of a boot and shoe workers 
local, barbers union, and good opportunities for 
the wood workers, brewery and laundry workers. 


Organizer Findley, of Duluth, has just added 
another organization to the Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers Helpers, and reports the prospects for 
future organization in Duluth as good. 


Organizer Myers, of Marion, Indiana, reports: 
“Unionism here is becoming contagious. I have 
organized stonemasons and perfected the Building 
Trades Council, which now has its business agent 
continually in the field. The hod carriers are 
organizing, and others will surely follow in line.’’ 


Organizer Pierce, of Worcester, Mass., says that 
21 new unions have been admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts State Branch of the American Federation 
of Labor within the past year, and that the Bowler 
Bros. Brewery of Worcester has been unionized, 
involving an increase of wages to the workers of 
$10,000 a year. 

Organizer Weeks, of Lowell, Mass., reports: 
“Organization is progressing fairly well. Trades 
and Labor Council has been revived. Building 
laborers have the best union in the city, and are 
helping to organize other trades. They have their 
own hall, which is gratuitously given for the or- 
ganization of other unions.” 


Organizer Richens, of Tennessee, reports the or- 
ganization of four new unions in Memphis within 
the past few weeks. All the coopers of that city 
have been brought within the fold of the union. 
He adds: *‘ We shall keep up the fight until the 
State of Tennessee is thoroughly organized. We 
shall succeed, and be in affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. I have no doubt of our 
success,’’ 


Organizer Sidener, of Louisville, Ky., reports: 
Since January ist organized labor of this city has 
won many victories. After a two months’ agita- 
tion we brought the street car company to time 
and got four or five concessions asked without 
trouble, and when it was impossible to organize 
the employes. We have organized the agents, 
broommakers and bakers, besides reorganizing 
the musicians. All of these unions are in a very 
prosperous condition for new organizations. We 
have in several cases obtained advances in wages 
and other concessions ‘without any particular 
trouble. We have now in hand, with fair pros- 
pects of success, the organizing of the wood- 
workers, brassworkers, tin. iron and sheetwork- 
ers, barbers and photographers. 








Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1897, 


To Affiliated Unions : 

GREETINGS: It is with great pleasure we announce that 
the controversy which has existed between organized labor 
and the 

ANCHOR MILL Co,, OF SurERtIOR, WUs,, 

has been amicably adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned, You are therefore, requested to cease all hostil- 
ity to the said Anchor Mill Co, and to accord the product of 
said company the cordial support which it now deserves, 
The said company is now REMOVED FROM OUR UNFAIR LIST 
and placed upon our fair list. All Unions will govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

Secretaries of Unions will please read this notice at their 
regular meeting and labor papers will please copy. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 





Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21, 1807, } 
To Affiliated Union: 

GREETINGS: We take especial pleasure in announcing 
that the controversy which has existed between organized 
labor and the 
H. J. HEINZ PICKLING COMPANY, OF CINCINNATI, OHO, 
has been amicably adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned, You are, therefore, requested to cease all hos- 
tility to the said H, J. Heinz Pickling Company, and to ac- 
cord the product of said company the cordial support 
which it now deserves, The said company is now REMOVED 
FROM GUR UNFAIR List and placed upon our fair list, All 
Unions will govern themselves accordingly. 

Secretaries of Unions will please read this notice at their 
first regular meeting and labor papers will please copy. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21, 1897. 
To all Affiliated Un‘ons: ’ 

At the request of the Union interested,’and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following con- 
cern has been declared unfair: 

THE CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE Co,, OF CLEVELAND, 
OULO AND BEAVER FALIA, PA, 

Secretaries are requested to read at Union meetings and 
labor press please copy. Fraternally, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 
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Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1897. 
To all Affiiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of all differences existing be- 
tween the International Association of Machinists and the 
CROWN CorK & SEAL Co, OF BALTIMORE, MD., 
having been reached, and the said company now operating 
a union establishment, the same is REMOVED FROM OUK 

UNFAIR List and placed upon our fair list: 

All unions and members are respectfully notified to cease 
their antagonism to the product of this firm, and to give it 
that fair consideration and support to which it is now en- 
titled, 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at Union 
meetings, and labor press please copy. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
WASHINGTON, D. (., May 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month w April, 1897. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
RECEIPTS 
April. 
1. Cash on hand. P $2,650 5 
2. Bro of painters and ‘dee orators, tax, mar, $12.50; 
assessment $50 
Federal labor 6720, tax, j, f, mi, $2.30; assess THe 
File makers prot 5887 tax, fra, $2.10; assess 70c 
Firemen’s prot 6130, tax, n, d, j, f, $3; assess The 
Lumber inspectors ‘and tally mans 5525, epee fim 
Federal labor 6695, tax, apr ‘ 
Kilmen, dippers and saggermaker 
Metal polishe rs, buffers and brass worke rs vot 
A, sup : 
Laborers prot GNC), sup 
CGilucose workers 6843, sup. 
Stationery and tile roofers, tax, mar 
Teamsters prot 6060, tax, o, n, d,7 7h; assess 25e 
Building laborers 6604, tax, o,n,d... . 
—" — street railway e mploye sof A, tax, n, 


BCSS 2 

Marine firemen’s prot 6663, ti 
sess 25c.. 

Sheep bute hers prot, tax, dec aes 

Federal labor 5368, tax, feb, dt ess dhe. 

Federal labor 6x00, tax, .¢ assess 2c, 

Federal labor 68, tax, mar, : 

Reed and rattan workers 6727, ass 

Teamsters 6771, sup 

Int typograpic al union, tax, NR hos 

United bro leather workers on horse goods, 
FEDERATIONIST. ees 

Laundry workers 6875, SU) 

Milkmens assn of Pease ‘ ownship 6874, sup. 

Federal labor 6876, sup 

Kaw Valley beef butchers 6496, sup. 

Amal a on and metal workers 6569, tax, i. 
a, 8, 0, n, d, j, f, m, $4.80; assess 55e ; 

Nowennper carvious 6825, tax, j,f,m 

Holders-on and heaters 6834, assess 

Stationary firemen (406, me Jy f, m, a, a J, a, 
8, Oo, n, d, $2.40; assess 20c... 

Federal’ labor 6808, sup... 

Laundry workers 6802, sup 

Can solderers 6688, tax, apr... 

Iron workers helpers 6715, ass 

Federal labor 6623, sup.... 

Nail makers prot 6313, assess 

Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, j, f, m. 

Granite cutters nat, tax, f, m ; 

Wool workers 6870, sup 

Cook & Bernheimer ( ‘oO, sup 

Federal labor 6680, tax, mar 

Federal labor 6877, sup 

Hod carriers prot 5512, 

Federal labor 6873, sup.. 

Mosaic and encaustie tile lay: ers 6872 

Rockford cent labor union, tax, n, d, j, 

Slate and tile roofers 6847, sup 25 

— bro leather workers on horse goods, tax 


on as 
tmoRKin ze 


nOe 


ae 


Int. pa of mach, tax, n, d, J, $105; assess, $140... 245 00 


April. 

7. Federal labor 6878, sup $10 00 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen, sup. 
Frank Wilt, fy ema ; 

Federal labor 6400, tax, a, 

Laborers prot 6545 ee 

Paper makers 6755, tax, f, m, a. 

Federal labor 6854, sup We; FEDERATIONISTS 50c 
Tampa fed trades coune il, tax, j, f,m.... 

Sewer and building bric klaye rs 5245, a 

Ladies federal labor 5462, tax, j, f, m, ¢ 
SOc; assess 10c. 

Flour packers and nailers 61 

. Granite cutters nat, sup 
Iron workers and helpers 67 x, 

Glaziers and glass workers 6821, tax, 
assess 2c = 

Stationary and ‘hoisting e ngine er 6725, te 

Cotton and woolen workers 6499, su oan 

Bro of steam ones 6838, tax, fe * $2.26; sister 
$8; assess $2.2¢ a iene 

Central trades and labor council, sup. 

Federal labor 6779, assess : 

Hod carriers 6237, tax, j, f, m, a, RRC; assess 2¢ 

Federal labor 6736, tax, apr ... ee 

Sawmill workers 6795, sup . 

Slate roofers prot 6879, sup 

Millmens pret 6880, sup. ai 

Federal labor 6714, tax, dec, 25c; sup 25e. 

H. L. Sheldrake, sup 7 ceas Wee 

Federal labor 6620, tax, mar 

Barbers int, tax, d, j, f, m. 

Federal labor 6868, tax, mar. 

Carbon workers 6798, tax, d, J, f : 

Bro of iron and ste el ship! builde ‘rs ‘6712, sup. 

Federal labor 6617, tax, j, f, m......... 

United hatters of N A. tax, f, m, a sacalat . 

Oneida trades & labor assembly, tax, j, f, m.... 

Carbon workers, millers & helpers 6816, tax, feb. 

Laborers prot 6869, sup... 

Sprinkler fitters 6087, tax, 20 months ¢ nding mar 
31, $7.40; assess 37c..... A 

Federal labor 6667, tax, m, “a 

Federal labor 6881, x 4 

Fede labor 6801, tax, apr, ; Feb 45c, 

Miners prot assn 6395, tax, aed es 

Callers prot 6882, sup... . ie 

Pattern makers nat league, tax, m, a. 

Federal labor 68, tax, apr .... . stomata 

Re tail clerks nat prot assn, tax, j, f, m, a, ™m, rd, 

$24; assess $16 
Jashville trades & labor coun, tax, o, n, “ i,f, 

Operative plasters union 6814, tax, a, o. 

Tank makers 6865, tax, apr, 40c; tap $2.06 ; 

Oil City central labor council sup... ‘ 

Teamsters and helpers 5086, sup 

Federal labor 6660, tax, a, m,j.... 

Cleveland cent labor union, tax, n,d,j,f,m,a 

Cattle butchers prot 6647, tax, jan 

Journeymen tailors, tax, j, f 

Textile prot 6842, sup.. ee 

janelle int, tax, j, f, m, 

Nat slate quarrymen, tax, m, ¢ 
Amal wood workers, tax, n, 
20c; assess $27 “por 

Ship carpenters and calkers 6884, sup aes 

Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, apr. 

Federal labor 6849, tax, apr, 45c; sup $6.50 

Federal labor 6628, tax, apr,.... 

Federal labor 6850, FEDER —<e s. 

Stone derrickmen 721, tax, n, d, j f, m, a, $1) 50; 
assess 75c. 4 SR 
Hod carriers 6805, tax, d, if, ,m, $1.80; assess 45¢ 

Laborers os 6792, —_ sailed e nth Matra a4 eat 

Bro of holders-on and heaters — tax, f, m, a, 
30e; assess 10c 

Omaha cent labor union, tax, 
d,j, f, m,a cneehe 

Federal labor 6809, asses 

Federal labor 6121, tax, j, f, m, a.. 

Federal labor 6X8, tax, m, a, 400; assess 20c. 

Glucose workers 6849, tax, f, m... , 

a rs & shingle rs 6000, tux, m, a, ‘* 9 jva " 


5 8 j, a, 8, 0, n, 


w ire nail workers assn aa, ‘tax, ee ja 
o, n, d, j, f, m. cunw pcengeuatia 

Firemens srot 61: 0, sup 

Table kni e grinders nat, tax, f,m, a, m. 


Pavers & rammersmen Fell I tax, i, f, m, a, ‘m, i, 
$1.75; assess 25c. 
Dauchy & Co, adv . Sicaeiteiont 
Federal labor 6303, tax, f, m 
J.T. Cosgrove 
Spring workers 6820, tax, a, m. bes 
Arch wire, iron & metal workers on ¢ tax 
Federal labot 6804, tax, j,f, m,a ‘ 
Federal labor 6758, tax, j, f m. 
Teamsters 6771, tax, f, m,a 
eee = labor 6818, tax, j, 
Laundry workers prot 5580, tax, m, a 
Bro ro stationary enginrs 6526, tax, f, m,a,70c; assess 
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ril. 
21 Lathers 4, tax, a 


a dressers 6 na tax, ‘fe b, Ye; sup ..... 
Liquor bottlers and employes 6836, tax, f, m, a, 
9c; assess 32c.. 

Engineers 6678, tax, ‘a, im, - j, a,s, 0, n, d, ‘i “f,m, 
a, $2.34; assess 18c 

Laborers prot 6862, tax, mar. 

Victor trades asse mbly, tax, a, ‘8, 0, ‘n, d, qe f, m, a 

Zanesville cent labor union, tax, n, a, ima m, a, 
$5; sup $2.50 

Hand shirt ironers 6871, —-? : 

Iron moulders, tax n, d, jf _m, a, $180; ‘assess $120 

Carbon workers 6798, su ; 

Cigarmakers int, tax, dec 


2. Draymen, expressme nh and hackmen 6508, tax, 


o, n, a, i, f, m, 9%e; assess lie....... 
Bute he rworkmen 6508, tax, jan .... Re 
Masons & plast 6720, tax, 3 £ mi, a, ic; assess Ile 
Hack and cab drivers 6886, sup. 
Stone masons 6682, tax, a, m,j, $1. ‘80; ‘assess 60c. 
Fireproof tile layers 6885, sup.. <3 
Ohio federation of labor, sup 


24. Encaustic tile layers and he Ipers 6887, sup. 


Luborers prot 6862, sup : 
Hamilton trade and labor council, tax, f,m, a. 
Drivers and helpers prot 6020, tax, i, i% a, 8, 0, RD. 
Illinois state fed of labor, tax, n, d, ;§ f, m, a. 
Lathers prot 6806, tax, o, n, d, 4 f, m, a, m, 
Carpet layers and drape 1's 6790; tax, n, d, 4, f, 
SOc; assess Lic .. ; 
Stationary firemens prot 6723, sup.. 
Horse nail makers P B 6170, sup... 
Atlanta federation of trades, sup ..... ‘ 
Hod carriers 5512, tax, april, se ; sup $2.50 
National tobaceo worke rs, tax, feb, $10.68; as- 
sess $42.73 ... haewued 
Cap cutters assn "6167, t ax, m a J, a, 8, O, n, d, ts 
f, m, a, $6; assess Oe 


5 outa union 6087, sup.. oo 
I 


od carriers 5026, tax, n, d,).. 
Federal labor 6695, sup.... neni 
Oil dealers prot 6573, tax, m, *. 


Zz 


Shs b 


7. 100 posta 


April 


Pte 3,500 letter circulars, Stormont & Jackson.. 


. Prem on ins on office furniture for $2,000, F. H. 


Smith & Sons. 
Extra typewriting, 8. E. Grumwell. 
cards, post office... 


Organizing expenses, L. P. Schrader. 


. | doz blue carbon, ree ‘ith Premier Co. 


Attending meeting o. E xecutive Couneil— 
r. eGuire, ee: aacaeaee 
James Duncan, Baltimore. . 

James 0’Conne M Chicago ..... 
M. M. Garland, Pittsburg. : 
John B. Lennon, Bloomington... 

Expressage, Adams Express Co. sacle 

Extra typewriting, M. T. Mel Laus..... 

7 copies of Washington Post, Post Co.. 

10 copies of Times and meals, W. A. O'Brien. 

Toilet supply, Fowler Mfg Co...... 

1 cloth, 5e; | cotton, 18e, Woodward & ‘Lothrop. 


. P.g April ’FEDERATIONIST. Law Reporter Co. 


Cut of bottle, $2.50; cutting label from letter 
head, 25c; ptg 2,000 2cent stamped envelopes, 
$4.18; e@ lectro of label, 0c; engraving A, F. of L. 
button, ply 1,000" &page folders, list of or- 
ganizers, wih, 1,000 4-page folders, | price list, 
$8.50; metal electro of A. F. f 1.., We; | gross 
Esterbrook pens, 75e; furnishing 2,000 2cent 
stamped envelopes $1. #2, Law Reporter Co 

Telegrams, Western Union Tel Co. 

Ptg 10,000 due cards, $27.50; 200 record books, $4; 
00 day books $76.75; 1 000 labor songs, $3. wh wo 
letter heads, $8 Hartman & Cadick. 

1 ream No. 2 letter maper, 75e; | doz ¢ arbon (blue) 
Mec; Smith Premier Type writer Co, 

1 «qt ‘Statford’s ink, We; | doz Faber No. 2 He; 
6 ink stands, 75c; | doz blue oven ils, 40c, it Pp 
Andrews & Oo. as , 

Light, W ashington Gas L ight Co 

Organizing e xpenses, J F Weber 

Organizing expenses, Samuel Gompers 

By one month’s salary, Samuel Gompers 

By one month’s salary, Frank Morrison. 

By 4 weeks’ salary, W A O’Brien, stenographe r 


8 30 
819 
10 4 


27 5 


wo oo 
12 go 
0 00 


Oil city central labor council, tax, a4 i,f, m, é ‘a, m 
Federal labor 6635, tax, f, m, a ; : 
Chainmakers 6587, tax, april .. 

Amal meat cutters & butcher workmen of N A, 


By 4 weeks’ salary, J Kelly assist, ste nographer #2 00 
By 4 weeks’ salary, W Ashley ae 20 00 
Siamps received and used .....__ ; 10 27 


Mosaic and encaustic tile layers 68 sup . Total $1,265 00 
National brickmakers alliance, tax, april .. 
Mine blacksmiths 6839, tax, f, m,a,m, j, J, a, RECAPITULATION. 
&8c ; assess Ie i Sil head erie Cas ‘ ? 
United brotherhood of carpenter: eceipne tor Anal it 
tax, mar. : . so 
Bro of he Ipers ofiron ‘and steel shipb builders 6712 * Total ry ae 16 
tax, j, f, m, en i icebniae - Bean 
. Millmens fede eal labor 6881, sup .. apes i Expenses ............. . l, _ 1a 
Saw mill prot 6795, tax, f, m, a, $2. 10; sup ie 5 oe cae 16 
: 2 


FEDERATIONIST 0c. aii 
Marine and stationary firemen 56 i, tax, J, f, m, ‘a 
Fresh Fruits The Vear 
“Vegetables Round. 


Laundry workers 6597, tax, april.. 
. Holders-on 6773, tax, f, m, a 

Federal labor OSI, tax, april, Sle "Sup, | $1.60 

Intl bie yele workers, sup..... ‘ 

No deleterious properties added to the preserved articles 
rendering them objectionable for use for domestic purposes. 
This is not a Salicylic Acid, Fumigating, or Anti-Fermen- 
tine Process, and our credentials are from eminent chemists, 


$2,050 50 
Lo 66 





aup 7 Te .. 

WMH, "tax, J, f, m. ? 
Laborers prot 6869, tax, april 

20. Federal labor 6850, tax, m, ay) $1 ry assess 5lc. 


Boot and shoe worke rs, f, 7 
Hod carriers 6656, tax, Pas 8, O, n, d, a f, 'm, #2. 2s 

assess 25c vad 
Federal labor ‘6812, tax, april, Ise; 
Laundry workers 5. 

i,e 2 | who assert that our Preservative Compound is . . 
Healthful, Beneficial to Digestion, 
++ and a 
Federal labor 6841, sup 
Stoneware workers GSAS, SUP - Tried and Sure Success. 
Engineers 6678, sup is wt 
Lathers prot 6851, tax, mar, 26c; assess 26c ...... i at 3 : 
Sheep butchers prot 6/46, tax, jan, 40; assess 40c STRAWBERRIES, FIGS, 
BLACKBERRIES, PEACHES, 


Structural iron workers ! 5723, tax, april, 66; Frp- 
I GOD voce cc ge ccncgcgeeccvevensncsengecs 

CURRANTS, CHERRIES. 

CORN, 


American federation of musicians, tax, april... 
. Nail makers 6571, tax, f, m, a 

And All Other Fruits and Vegetables RETAIN THEIR 
FEDERATIONISTS NATURAL FORM, COLOR AND FLAVOR, REMAINING 


Federal labor 6695 
Small supplies AS FRESH AS THE DAY THEY WERE PACKED. 


Composition roofers 6791, tax, 8, o, n, d, j 

Proceedings 

Subscriptions 2 tot 
Total 


Laundry workers 60608, tax 

Coopers mac hine workers 6251, tax, n, d, j, f, m, 
a, $1.02; assess 17c 

Amal assn of iron and steel workers, tax, f, m, a 


For Rights or Agencies in the District of Columbia, Maryland 
EXPENBES and Virginia, application must be made to 


April ; WI. R. DAVIS, 
1, Telegram, Postal Tel Co P. O. Box, 567 


By one month’s rent in advance, Chas. FE. Banes. 
Washington, D. C. 


6. Expressage, Adams Express. 
8 Commn on advertising, H. L. Palmer, Chicago. . 
eel, 
J. R. ROCKWELL & CO., 
Jackson, Mich, 


9%. 442-cent stamps, 46 l-cent stamps, post office. Elsewhere to 
100 I-cent stam ”  -o- pepentanpapencte and! special 
delivery, pos offi 
4, Ptg 1,000 adv contencts, Judd & Detweiler 





86 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Caveats, Trade- 


PATENT 9 Marks, Etc. 


Prompt Service. Special terms when desired. 
Inventors Assisted. 
kK. T. SILVIUS & CO. 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 


Talbott Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 


GREAT FALLS ICE CO. 


DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY IN PURE 


KENNEBEC ICE, 


Office, 924 Pa. Ave. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


ors, { Tenth St. Wharf, S. W. 3056 Water St., N. W. 
DEPOTS, } rhird St. Wharf, S.E. 1329 32d St., N. W. 


TELEPHONE 372. mm 
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Kingsford'’s 
Oswego Starch, 


HIGHEST ofc. AWART 


Abipy 


1876 
PHILADELPHIA. 


we CHICAGO 


‘AWONO23 0009 S| ALlWwnd 1s3¢8 FA s 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 


LONDON. 893 


T.KINGSFORD &SON.. Osweco.NY.USA 


























Leader in Improvements. 
Operation Easy. 
Constructed Conscientiously. 
Durability Demonstrated,— 
Finished Finely. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW PICTORIAL CATALOGUE. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. B. A. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE, 1416 F ST. 





FREE STOP-OVER AT WASHINGTON, 

On all through tickets between the east, west, north, and 
south, reading via. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, a stop-over at 
Washington can be secured, without extra charge for rail- 
road fare, by depositing the ticket, upon arrival at Wash- 
ington, with the B, & ©. station ticket agent at that point. 
Washington is always attractive to visitors, and particu- 
larly so while Congress is in session. This arrangement for 
stop-over privilege will doubtless be appreciated by the pub- 
lic, and will bring to the National Capital many travelers to 
view its superb public buildings, monuments, museums, 


and thoroughfares. *,* 





INDIANAPOLIS SAVINGS & INVESTMENT CO. 
, is based on a solid foundation; its growth 
being sure and ste ady. They have no expense fund, there- 
fore no deductions made on withdrawal. Dividends are 
credited on Pass-books every six months, so that a member 
knows what his credits are to a cent. *,* 


WE COLLECT BAD DEBTS. 


We make collections in all parts 
of the United States. No membership 
fee. Send stamp for particulars. At- 
torneys wanted in every county seat. 
Send all your Indiana claims to 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Collecting and Reporting Agency 


39-40 Journal Bidg., Indianapolis. 


THE 
at 36 Circle st. 








J. BAUMGARTEN & SONS, 
SEALS, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 


1220 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE LAW REPORTER COMPANY sm, 


of Washington D. C., strives to be the 
best Union Office in the city, and wants 
all your U. biz. 


PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 


518 5th Street, N. W. 





M.W. MOORE, Mcp. 





CINCINNATI iRonTON 


Parlor Cars on Day Trains. Pullman Sleepers on Night Trains. 


D, G. EDWARDS, P. T. M., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Wholesale.and Retail 


INDEPENDENT ICE CO. esters in 3p 


KENNEBEC ICE 


Prices as Low as any Responsible Company in the District. 


YELLOW WAGONS marked 
** independent Ice Co.”’ 


DEPOTS : 
oth St. Wharf, 3108 Water St. 


OFFICE : 
910 PENNA. AVE. 








